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hold rubber specimens of the highest grade to the breaking-point,
even when their faces are scored or furrowed as may suggest itself.
A type of grip introduced by the Bureau of Standards avoids
severe punishment in the grips and allows good breaks to be
obtained on straight specimens. In this grip the specimen is
held between a flat back surface and a number of thin cylindrical
discs mounted eccentrically on a pin. The discs act independ-
ently; and the grip tightens automatically as the specimen is
reduced in thickness.
The grips on the Scott testing machine are similar to those of
the Bureau of Standards, except that, instead of a series of discs,
a solid roller, with a handle attached by which the pressure on the
specimen can be increased, is employed.1
The present writer is of opinion that grips such as those of the
Bureau of Standards succeed in holding the rubber where ordinary
grips fail, not so much on account of the actual gripping effects
of the discs produced by their pressure on the rubber against the
back of the grip, but, rather, on account of the fact when, owing
to the extension, the rubber below the grip and that actually in
between the discs and the back of the grip has been reduced in
thickness, the rubber which projects above the line of the discs
remains unextended and forms a " bank," which, like the head
of a nail, prevents the test piece being dragged out of the grips.
The writer has found that simple, sliding wedge-grips will hold
straight test pieces of the highest grade rubber, if the ends of the
test piece project through the grips. If the ends of the test piece
fall in between the grips, the specimen readily draws out, even if
the grips are increased in length or are scored in any way that
may suggest itself. The condition that causes the grips to hold
is the presence of a "bank"2 of rubber above them. The
initial position of the rubber is indicated in Fig. 15 a. The
condition of affairs after the specimen has been loaded is indicated
by the diagram, Fig. 15 6.
The wedges slide in a horseshoe-shaped frame. The upper
inside edges of the wedges are slightly rounded off. The bank
acts in two ways : (a) it ensures that the wedges shall travel
1  Kratz and Flower (Chem. Met. Eng., 1919, 20, Apr. 15) mention inci-
dentally that several highly extensible specimens (Ls 900 or more; PB
0-871 or more) tested on a Scott machine " were pinched through by the
clamps of the testing machine before the point of rapture or break was
reached."
2  The term " hank " is used here because it is a familiar one in the rubber
industry; the cylinder of rubber massed up between the rolls when opera-
tions are being conducted on the mixing mills being known as a *f bank/'